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ABSTBBCT . 

A case study of a Bev Zealand educator'* 14-year 
e ff o rt s' tfr appXy readiag^heory to reading instruction is described 
in this paper. The project eas begun in 1962 to find out if teachers 
could obserf e the process of learning to read gcitfg- aery lithin a few 
■onths of the child's entry into sphocl, and to seek ways of 
cozc«ctlng that trend if observed. 'Ike data were cclle^ctcd in a . 
longitudinal study design fzcs sijr Hes Zealand schools. The data 
. indicajt^d that students developed self-liaiting and self-isproving 
— -—rvidihg'behavior*, cosplez sets of hierarchically organised behaviors 
acquired over three to four years of , graduated, fractice. the 
applications of Ideas gained frcs this research tock the fon of 
inservice ho^ shops to sake teachers sore j»ensitive cksexvers of ^ 
student reading behaviors, helping the teachers' to observe, analyze, 
asd correct the students' reading strategies before self -liai ting 
strategies ebnld inh/bi-t reading progress and lead to reading 
failure. (Discussion fclloving presentation of the (aper is 
included.} (BL) 
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I - iNTNOOUaiOM, ^ 

I. OVCRtflCW 



happtns i4i«n ch« results of • r«s«rch prograa in beginning 
rM4ing.ar« transUted through the processes of publication, in-service 
training, and MM-kshop or study group activities Into classrooa practice.^ 
^ Tha research questions were posed in 1962 and several projects were reported 
In acadeaic Journals by 1971. in §972 texts were oubilshed (and purchased) 
md an Intwislw* peograa of talks, workshops and reporting for teachers 
«(*^ undertaken. This' exercise in commiI cation ends with the release of 
an ianovaciM In-service progra* in §976 purposing to bring soi^V the 
iMoarch iMights) to cla«sroo« teachers. ^ 

l*ot influence have the research findings had on instruction? This 
pnpnr will treat separately the evolving theory and fi«ld cmuni^tion 

nspocts. 

,# 

Tho raseareh prograa did not set out to devise a new Instruction 
ttratogy. it lookod for ways to incroase success within the available 
frofraa so any ii^iications for instructional change would suggest 
adaptations rather than rafomlation. 

The aspect* of thnory whicti have proved viable in the sense that 
Mi have avldanca that teachers use the«.had behavioral signals that could 
ba captures by teachers using siavie observation procedures. Little 
pi*tlstiad,«vi^ence was found to show that teacher* understood any wra 
akSHt tka rsa^lng praca»s as a rsiult of this work. ^ 

/ 

MKa^cally, we f only part of the way to our erl«lnal research goal. 
AtaiOTinf tMt different program stress different aspects tf the reading 

at;4lfforent tlm* we are still wsrfclng towards a full davelopMsntal 



tecrlptlofi of psychological procost that davalops undor tho particular 
mthoi adoptod In New Ze»lm4 schools. In conmin I eating the available 
iMlghts to teachcfs It appears fron the analysis in this paper that %tfe 
liave a great deal norm m^k to do. 

I ^ not know what relevanca readers wUI find In this caso study. 
Itaw 'Zealand Is a s«all country with 3% oil I ion pwple. with dwanding 
MI9MIPUS and lomlgrant ethnic problems, a contrail sod source of educational 
autliorlCy. funding and Ideas, and a relatively high standard of living and 
•ducat Ion. Teadiers are educated In Teachers Coll/tges with the effect that 
tlia Unlwrsity Is soMuhat renoved as a sphere of Influence. Ideas and 
fMdlng texts are usually Imported, not howgrown. Fubllshers partlclpa^ 
Itttio in the educational esierclse. Initial Instruction is by a language 
aHporlenoe approach, teaching Is nore structured ^heirTn the British Inforwl 
laftMt school but prescriptive teiching would bo resented by teachers. 

2. WICiilS or TH€ RESCAUCH QUESTiOWS 

teaching and ciinical ei^rioace and an acadwiic training In 
•owIepMntal Psychology I posed this question: Can we sea the process of 
taoiiBlog to read going wrong within a few months of schoot entry? I selected 
• iMgltudinal approach. In a field contact, (the classroosi). Cv«ry child * 

Mtorad each of 6 schools In Tens I. 19^3 ues Included In the descriptive 
OMiiy* In New Zealand children entar school on their fifth birthday, which 
■qr to and Is any day of the school year. 

Ihora MS little New Zealand rasearch on reading at any Uvel and none 
m ttea first yaar. k ravlew of overseas literature suggested throe approaches 
•i wdu cl og reading failure: ^ — ^ 

0 predict reading failure froia.cartaln characteristics of childron 
■rtor go or at school ofitry. 
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li) CMCinMlly reviM th« iMc'rucCion In beginning reading. ^ ' 

111) uM^a dlagmstlc-refledlal approach to the child ^ has bconrallowad 
Co 'progross at his own raco* for morz Chan 2 yoars baforo rnksdlal 



halp is •of farad* 



( 



from tha llteraCura I conciudad chac predictions pf syccass^ Or fallura 
prior CO ancry to program wara only aodarately saccassfuit with corral at ions 
of tN ordar of 0.4 to O.St and tha succasa rates of children In ranadlal 
Mara also^fow. 



Pgrtiaps aofC unsaCCling of all* Was ay^parsonal aiiperlanca. . i had 
ttM#it CM raoadlal pupllSt mm, afur som mths of inscniccion aada suddOA 
and apaccacular- ^Ins In raading aMunthg Co Chraa years of mdlnq aoa In 
* fow flontlis of InsCfdctlon. I falc thac «y Choorios of reading proca^MS 
414 mt an^laln Chasa tiiccassas. U «as Chase poslclva instances that sant 
■a Marohlng for a bettor mqd^ than tha Schbnell-€atas*Honroj*Oiirrall type 
of thepry of reading difflcoltlas that I had scvdlod* It was prohably this 
aearch for ojiHMaCloii In thaSa particular casaa that draw oa towards an 
Inforaatfoir-processing fraManerfc^hacauaa r knew oy own Instmctlonat behaviors 



C 



fa fly rowdlal prograo; 1 could record, count, and Intarpret tha chanjiad 
^ jMvl^ra^ hot thare^wara acne unhnoMns het»«een these. Mut precisely had 
ma mild done with the Instruction that wrought such effectliw changes In 
Ula kahovlort ^ 



ERIC 



/« plloc stddy ansMerad oy oaior question* It was posslhio to objectively 
the Miavlor of children In the first year of Instruction who warn ^ 
aatabtlshliii a sueeass or fallura pattam« tather oare ancltlng, hoMavar, 
MS tto rooording of solf-correctlon, an unlooked-for enplanatory variable 
of tka chlM caia^ teach hlosalf , Irrospecttv^of che progra^^ ha was In. 
IMS lo o croalal chaorotlcal uarlabla wfilch will bo followed up lajtor. fly 
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MM^rstMding of mrror behavior also ch^n^d In that year» becauso my high 
ffOffMt raad^ aack tha oMt orrors. 

^* Ai tha 01 lot study <^s«cfl»d to bo probing new territory t I b^«n to 
tlghtan ^ the research design. I planned 

0 to start at scbool entry on the child's fifth birthday. 

II) CO Mke weekly observations;*^ Intensive longitudinal Mthod. 

III) to use In addition *a test battery within two %«eeKs of the child's 
reaching 5:0, S:6. Md 6:0, providing a tight control over age 
mrlablllty. 

Iv) to record ouservable behaviors In an Indfvldual reading situation and 
ettM»t to obuin a Ibcal record. 

%} * to adept deliberately and obstinately, an a*theoretlcal. no hypotheses, 

\ " 

to data collection. « 



' ' ' - .V 

^ ^tiniitii I In these design decisions lay the seeds of productivity for 
«y^lMtructlonal changes ^ ««ould be able to .rs c o— ind, | 



A Metalled description of What happened to' Auckland children In their' 
fflrtt yoer of Instruction could lead directly to Ideas for cla^|^oo» 



N 

a* TiM yoar*long study would allow for the child to adjust to School/ fo/^ 

wrl«bltlty In the child's perforiMnce to be recorded, and for experimentation 
liltfi progratttby the teacher. There would be tIAa for the InstructloMto 
tfMw of facts and for trends to becoM apparent, ts^plicatlons from this 
iMfltudlMl approach could differ Mrkedly frois dwse which emrge fro>^ 
' goa palnf if'TT^ cross-sectional studios or before»and*afur educational 
atudleg. 
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/ 3« TiM March woyld b« dirttcud towards behaviors that wouM detacc aarly 
fallttra rathar than to Mthods ^ stlMiilatlng hl^ prograss raadai^s. 
All chlldran antaring fehocl %«Mild ba usad and tha fiilyras Mould ba 
.aaan against tha backdrop of tha succaading childran. High and Iom 
progress readers would be coshered to locate discriminating variables, 
tfille this could lead to suggestions "ihat would raise the tmmn level 
of progress by narrowing tKe dlstributlbn^of the lower SOt of readers. 
It was yhllkely to address sore general proble«s of Instmctlonel , 
epproechs 

* » * * 

^Jl^ SoM theoretical Integration of the findings with reviewed theory end^ 
research lilght be possible es the'deta base would be sound. The theory- 



building would liava Internal validity onfy fdr urban New ZmaXmnA. The 
raseerch would have no external validity for-^bther^pn 
culturee. 



the end of .the pilot study and the beglnuingi of the Mtn study 

/' 

In 19^3 eLMjor currlculwa revision occurred. With the free dlsj:rlbutlon-of 
a new series of reeding books the centralised OepartsMt of Education ousted 
the tiard-leamlng Mthod of the pest ten years end pieced New 'leelend reeding \ 
ewtalde the bounds of proMlgjated Mthods In l^he reading lltereture. A groi^ 
ef teachers In p^veral yean of Metlngs had produced a grass-roots revision 
•f Mthods and-Mterials. New Zeeland teachers hed offlclelly discarded 
latter-eound approaches es central to reading In i9S0. Now they were rejecting 
a algiit vocabulary approach, in tha new prograii cklldran 



in^|«ould read Mny 



IniarMtlng tfhort booltf In 4 new graded series. Teachers tould Introduce 
MW CMMptSt Inngaege end^plot of the shor/ story to a raedlnggroup, and ' 
ttlthtn OM or two waeha children would havaScMphted tha book. The epproach 
IM been called e book experience* epproach. It la aMiogous to language 
rtoMe Mthods but the aiorfes are introduced to the children rathar 
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•llclMd from thmm. Con^r^hcnsfon Mould h«v« th« hiyh«st value. 
Ti^chliifi points would «rls«,as tho child read and prior taadiing of sounds^ 
or pf Mords. lists would seldom occur. Mot all tha vocabulary of th« aarly 
ba leamad: only tlia hl^ -fhequancy words. (Clay* I97S)* 



This aajor shift In t aching aathod My have prdducad sufficl<«nt 
Mioartalnty at.tha classnm lavol to craau a raccotlvenass to now ideas 
In the 1976's. . 

Nuttttrlng to ayself about the gr^lb effects of practising errors^ -end 
with blind trust thet ay carefuJIy designed procedures fro« the pilot study 
prngran would be equally effective in the new progra«» I began «y recording 
In. the first week of the new style of Inst met lon.N. It was not so difficult 
to adopt an a^thaoretlcal position In this situation. * 

Ike ttsing was fortuitous:, the Oepertaent of Education had not replied 
in mi inquiry ebout the timing of the Jntrodoctton of the new progran. The 
ictopis I selected wer% those where I was personelly %ieleoM althobgh the 
■e eie -e c o n owlc range was similar to that of the city. I epproached fchools . 
witli giieat respect for their sensitivity^ aware that the lntrusi;n. of my 
leds called for their co-^peratlon» and more alert than th# staff 
to the ei^osure of poor teaching, .that could result from my record 
i become a friandaf the schools and of the children but I felt the , 
oeM suspicion of the Department In the backgcodnd. That Is where the program 

r 

kHM In 1963. . . 

II THBWY 

•r I9tf there was a report plotting the progrpss from their 5th to (th 
IMrMays mf 100 urban whiu children moving Into an Instructional program. 



What thm ciilldrM dld^ Mh«t progress occurred, the grouping end re-grouping, 
tlM^ confusions end reterdetlons were recorded. 

The use of syntax 

M eoelysls of 8,000 substitution errors In the records uf 100 children 
showed e high Incidence of synuctic equivalence {72%) betwem error r 
sitetltutlons and the textual stiflulus (Clay, 1968). The child's first 
guesses at the points of uncertainty in his reading teiltted to be dominated 

^ tels control over the syntax of his language. In eeveral parts of the 

t 

Morld researchers were arriving- at the saw Insights at the sa«e tlm. The 
oral language habits of the linguistically average child provided a source 
of relatively stable responses which gave som success in predicting idiat 
woris were likely to oocur in a text and In detecting when he sade en error 

Ihe use of visuel cues 

Ike error enalysis showed that the itse of visual perception cues for 
encoding and verifying was slow ui^ eeerge and «tfas f or a long ti«i unreliable 
mtt «Mt«ble. in this program of Instruction* cues free situation or story 
end from spqken language fmrm supplemented slowly by cues fron letter knMledgr, 
weri knowledge, letter-sound assoclationa and syllabic awareness. ITIsual 
peraeptlon aust proceed toward a fine knowledc^ of letters^itnin-worrfs but 
warn chl Idren Mxiaiae the liyort e nce of oral language and fei I to attend to 
«M wisuel cues. Seen in persepctlve cthe child's orari an guag a skills aade 
ee eneellent siurtlng point since they provided a set of well established 
itilkle responses. Adeouete learning mst proceed in the direction of mre 
ieaepelveness to visual perception cues which Mst eventuelly donlnau the 
ptMcee. They did not ^ so In the f Irft year as the average six year old 
mmU only Identify half the letter ^ywbols of the upper and lower case 
el|fii"iTt althougfc within the local definition, ther Msre reeding. 




S^lf^'Correctioft 



In €h« •rror analysis, account was taken of the spontaneous correction 
of errors^ This presumably stens fraa the awareness, however vague, that 
not all tlie relationships bet^veen the spoken and printed words are a neat fit. 
A reader nay becoot conscious, of the difference between what he has said and 
one of tlio several oessages-of the text. 

a) The respoese «ay not eake sense - In the sentence. In the story, 
or with the pictures* This creates cognitive dissonance. 

A child aay read ^'OmI. let m paint you.'* and exclain "Neyl 
you can*t paint YOUr* 

k) The response nay nake sense but sonethlngMn the print may be 
Incengrvous with the reeponse given. This creates perceptual 
dissonance* 

The child My read, *1lother said for "Nother asked" and 
then proUst. 'Mt hasn't got ttie sane letters? as said"' (visual 
cues) or "but It starts wfth an al*' (letter-sound awareness) 

c) lirly% (i960) suggests that a dissonant relation can also exist 
beOnin cognitive elenents and an ovtrt action that the subject 
taeal'ready e»ecut^ed or is corttenplatln^. This type of dissonance 
m^t be expMted^TfTea^^^ reading l«1»avTori noveneni across a 
linn, end the finger pointing tnat supports it^ ere action sequences 
Involved In the beginning reading process. Another action sequence 
canslsts of the speech inpulses enltted as the child invents or 
fmaig a text. Somehow the word unU oust be Isolated fron the flow 
nf speech and oatched to a Mrd pattern located in the text in a 
eeqMntlal co-ordination of irisuai. locating and of speech ii^lses. 



ileannance nay arise froM action sequences, fron spatial cues, fron senantic, 
nyMncCiCp or norphoplioneslc cues, or fron visual perception cues. The child, 
mmm that **sonethlng Is wrong", mf search for a response which resolves 
tfm dlsionance. This relationship oetween reading progress and self-cori^xtion 
bnhevlor ms reported In a British Journal (Clay. 1969). 



An infifiatlon-processinq view 

ttm these end other analyses the Interpretation was nade that efficient 
Inferaation-processing strategies are developed by children «4to nake good 
pragmii In learning to read. That such strategies could be developed by 
foanf chlldmn at a stagn of Intuitive rather than logical th«**klng nay be 



•^plaln^ In fm% of NeisMr's concept of laulclplo processing wlilch ho 
oonslatrs a^roprlaco for dealing with novel, Irro^uSar stimuli (Clay, 1969). 
The first steps towards such nuUJplerproCesslnii strategies are taken very 
early In tbe reading program as children be^in to choose between alternative 
responses > Gradually their choices beccM wre and eore constrained by the 
ilsuel end linguistic features of the texts. 

These erguatnts were included In Goodacre's ttethods " a reading list 
and glossary of terms (l!l7i) under the heeding Children's heading - Hiscues ■ 
applications of linguistics , together with Weber (1968, 1970}, Goodman, IC«S. 
(1969), Goddman, Y. (1970) end Kurss (1969). Ift 1972 Goodacre drew extmlvely 
from my article {n her publication Hearing Children Read (1972) comparing the 
reteltS'wIth those of ilemlller (1970), Ourke aed Goodman (1970) ^and Chrlstenson 
(1969)* The theory that was emerging In our rese^^ was convergent with other 
r epor t ed research. 

*• THt Till HP Y6M OP iri:>TRUCTiOtt 

Ctilf dim In their third yeer of Instruction Mre also studied (Wllllems 
emd Cley, 1969) the ev(\rage age of children wee 7:10. A record waf made of 
ell observable behavior as the children reed 5" graded passages: words correct 
amd words Incorrect, pausing, omitting or Inserting or substituting words, / 
IfMrteg punctuation, self*corroctlon and repetition, ettacking i^ords, 
Klitaperlfig, lip movem en t, finger pointing, appeals for help and f'efusats. 
Tlie tedml^ues derived In the study of beginning feeders, proved equally 
d pp wp rlete for the older children, this. In Itself, wee Interesting. 

yir^lolvlnB 

from ctie error analyses It wee possible to concude that the chlldrei^ 
m&i their bmewledge of the Infllsh language as e guide to the choice of 
iMt types •f words eoeld occur. Tliey eaod meeolpi cues and they used 
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l«CUr«soynd reUtlonshlps in assocfa'tlon with ot^er cues without «udfbl« 
anaiysis of %«ords. Host error^ had a high degree of a^reemenc with the 
syntax* ottanlng and vtsual cues of the text word. 

In the first year of feaf^ning to read it had been fr- ' visual 
cues played less of a role thaih syntactic and semantic ft i..^ errors 

Mhlch the children nade. At the third year level visual cues played a role 
for children at all levels of progress, high, average or low. VIstvil cues 
centrltuted to 8S'9lt of tlie errors at this level, despite the slow progress 
In this area during the first year. Reversal of letter order was rare. 

Children did not use analytic strategies,'' overtly. 

The audible analysis of words Into rounds, (sl*a«sh-d) or syllables 

(•nr- faced) was found for only of swccpssfui attack although teachers 

r- 

Stressing analysis In. word study lessons for tM years. A further 



tt of reeponses Involved a deby which might have been private solving, making 
lit pf successful solving. On the other hand al^oost half of the word^solvin^ 
wee achieved by self^correction. An error was wade but the child solved the 
erobloBi at a second' or third atteaipt without prowptinq or help or audible 
UNllvtU* If thefoiir sentence was sensible and acceptable £ng}ish, there 
was leas likelihood olT the «rror heing corrected. The loiporunce of this 
Uod of word-tolving Is eopheslsod by the high rates at which It.occurfed. 



tooflwlne checks *^ 

— ■ 

Tlli oaey ftowkf reading Is i nter rioted w^ a child repeats a word 

n-f liifaicy occtir red 
il successful atucks. 

I%t One can only guess^ Perhaps the child ms unsure of the word or Its 



le has already rb/«<; correctly. This- kind of won- 
aa often as Mlf-^rrectlon In nearly '^Ot of^ll 



miotton to other words. He oey heve eJcpected^>eMth(ng different. It wy 
^mm asi i dad wro^. It My liavo lookod wrong, (ach issMptlon liiiipll«s 
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tiiat thtt child Mhd riid correctly and repealed the sm worJ was checking 
aoMthlng. There nusc hi a cognitive coeponent in this. The child seeks 
W enters tend. iP^at has been read, it is not enough merely to e«it the 
right resfjionse. / 

i 

A seif-improving system 

from this error-detecting, correctigg, and conflraing behavior the 
child learns how to search, how to use cues and Ik)w tb chgck on his responses , 
(fiven that no counter-productive teacher behavior occurs) • Self-correction 
eaerges In the beginning reading stage, has sons continuing advantage In the 
Chlril year of Instruction, has been reported for f Suent rmsdmr% in their 
fifth year of Instruction, and caiTbe observed In adults who are asked to 
fMd mlvu4 fron a difficult text. \ 

yhen a correct reading response is foiM It fits all the sources of 
oiee like the last piece In a Jigsaw puzzle, this can be positively 
ninforclng. Successful decoding creates Its own posltlvf feedback. It 
ffMdIly produces poslttye feedback from the Uacher or listener In the I to 
I oral reeding setting. A capacity to convert a difficulty Into an opportunity 
tm Meter eow new features of print or some new operatlw. Independently, 
atouM Mke the system s« If- Improving. 

KO)^tng Imtructlon regularly produces Its fel lures. btame tfie 
pTDframe, ttm educational systs^, the materiel resources^ or the children 
M Otoost never do we ettrtbute the result to the sequence of instruction 
Itlmlf creatine In tti e partlcuUr child a set of behaviors that are self- 
It^UtHe rather than self-extendlno. I have been Interested In thls^ problem. 

chunks 

I, pitch and stress were studied In this Alr4 year. The behavi' 
if Ifco test readere seated the hypetheels thet ttmt processing cu 
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at thm lntersenc«nce, s«'nc«nc«» phrase and viord Iev4i1 whareas the poor 
readMs worked at be^t on the two- or chree-i^rd phrase and more usually 
M% thm wordp synable\ and letter level. It seems likely Chat these 

• - •■ \ 

tuprw^gnental variables indicate something about the organization of the 
rasiwise repertoire of the r^der (Clay and Imlach, 1970* 



At points of difficulty poor readers depended too much oh the letters ^ 
of thm word. One could guess 'that, not having several sources^ of cues to 
eonmrge on a correct response^ they do not have an aoequate signal to 
telt Chen.when they are right or wrong and so their readimj behavior does 

4 

not IWGOM self*|Biproving* In spite of Its lack of success this unprofitable 
-behirlor dl^^mt disappear. What adjustneets are normally made for' slow 
ffM^ing. sroupe in sdiool? JUmedial programs tend to focus children on 
^t%m% which draw attention to the elements of' words, wrd attack and 
llmg out. It Is assumed that this is the means by which people^do redd. 
My ^llaren learn to j'ead* and the way falling children need to rmlmMrn 
I. ilone of those assui&ptions Is necessarily true. Could we be directing 



^Hm poor reeder^s atten|lon away from the Miavlors that would bring about the 
mnf npM Impro v e men t in their readlngY Identif lc4ton of letters and words 
It but not sufflclilKt. 



O 

t A ckalleAge Is emsrglng here. , Reading meterlals that are controlled 
m§ purport to offer the child one new difficulty -at a time are based on 
mm kind of learning t^ry. Perhaps materials that, are rich In language 
fUM etlew forjrflssonance and penilt>^^ cross**checklng,and self-correction 
tttf^flf Mteldi censcrucc and kupp»rc • Mif- Improving sytc«M. 



It a tCiMiy which span* th« firtc chra* ycart of Instruction 

(Ctar* 1570a). 

( 
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It was m •xptrlMfiC rapMtad «onii«lly on sms chlldron recording 
Choir rospcnsos to words wrICUn In noriMl. In reversed and In inverted for«, 
Boglnnlng r%9Amf% seemed to be less dlstaobed over reading %#ord cards 
epslda-dmn than older f^^^T%. Did pporer readers read letters and words 
without hv^rwK heed to the position that they occupy In spaed? .The children 
who were followrd for the first year of their schooling were r^ested at ^. 
7 and 8 years. The word lists used the W most frequently-used words In the 
first year reading books. aHocated systcMtlcally to 3 lists. Statistical 
tasu supported the assu«^t!on that the three lists could^ considered of 
equivalent difficulty, and treatments could be^rotated acrtMS the 3 lists 
to •lnl«isf «iy effects that changed orientation «ight have on^ difficulty 
level of the Hits. The words printed on V by T* cards were presented 
singly In decreasing order of ^requen^ and without timing."^ The treatMnt 
order was fined es nomal orlenutlon. then reversed orientation and lastly 
Invited orientation. The children were encouraged to try but no prompting 
Of vorbal rolnforc^iontvUas given after the practice Iteo. This was a word 
iMogoltlon taslc» and the child had to searcb a store of very familiar and 
friquently used words. In un*tlMd condl^s the differences were In favour 
mf noTMl orientation for good progress fw^t%. Behavioral evidence shm#ed 
thik diildreywho were normally competent readers stuiabled, paused for ion^ 
pertoda, offered no response as If nonplussed, squinted at the words, baclted 
awe^ fromVl>»<» ^^^^ ^ •W'^ *^ strategy for unravelling the t^rds 
lAllll were easily read In norMi plantation. The cues that good tmM^tt 
OBfl^ly used to Identify words aiid discriminate one response from another 
ipp^g|-,^ 10 eerioXly disrupted by changed orientation, particular^/ in 
llio revmrted comdiclon. In contrast, and perhaps remarkably, very little 
•r mis eMM.ni MM ilMiMfi Vi poor rowtort. ^ 

' Hw %»mM «M» t. wiccMtfMl rMdinfl progrctt wid «cciv« 

»iwttiln| of IfifofMtien rothtr thM to oir. «po»«ro to print. Olroetlonol 
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,t were obviously Involved. Reversed-iu-Aeotatlon was at fJrst the most 
difficult but inverted orientation became the most difficult as reading 
ii^roved which suggests a two stage learning sequence of the visual scanning. 
Tto first stage, having a lef t-to-rlght, horizontal, directional component 
with a set to staCt at the left end would be In conflict wit^ reversed 
^•senuiton pf %#ord stimuli. At a second stagf,, with a sub^schema to scan 
md categorise Individual letters. Inverted presentation cou.m Interfere 
with perfonwce. If the Idwer case alphabet Is written In reversed 
^rlenUtlon, only five letters change I r Identity, I.e., can be 
categorised as another Icnown letter (b, d» p. q* ^» but If the alphabet 
Uifrltten In Inverted presentation fifteen letters could readily be Identified 
fli other letters (b, d, f» g» H, k» n» p. q» r» t, u, v, w), give or take 
worn variations which allow h and k to approximte y Owi Inverted. 

Attentlonai expectations » perceptual scanning or search an^ c'jeck 
•Mtttgles have sone explanatory, relation to the results. It is reasonable 
to suggest that strategies change throughout the five to eight year period. 
Intfeerf.som hierarchical ordering of skills seem to be laplled. In the 
•rgenlsetlon of early reading behavior^ directional behavior and. the perceptual 
Mftlysis of symbols are li^rtant^ but the preceding arguntnt iMuld li^ly an 
eerJlor attention to d I recti onaj behavior and a later attention to letter 
Mantlty. One cannot assuoe th^t the low progress children were following 
llie SMS track as the high progress groups one or two years later. It Is 
llhely that quall^tii^e differences exist between children who tnteiveave 
perceptual* cognitive and motor learning Into coherent functioning within 
• ymer and children who learn these responses more slowly with *ich error 
«M confusion. 



^ ThU gtudy comes close to the metatheoretlcal Issues of mjr Initial 
fUMtlcn. Does eeha#lor become organised In different wtfyst If so* can 
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^Iffcrwic types of or9«niz«Cibn b« characMfistd as self-lnprovlng and 



-tlalcliJ? 

• 'T 



/ 5. OTN£R ftCUiUlCH 

OtlwritCudlu chat ha¥« roun<M out our uodertUnding have report*^ 
on ttia linguistic scructurM of cha texts, mtor buhaviors (Mc4uean« 1975} • 
^•dieting raiding prograst f i^om baha^or obtarvatlon data (rather than 
Ciatt data), error analysis of thirteen year olds* reading (Uat^ 4 Clay«. 
I^S)» aarly writing behavior, and sentence repetition siillls (Clay^ 1971 • 
Clay at ai» 1976). In a special class for retarded children reading behaviors 
(fuch as se Incorrect Ton) ware* reinforced, in a behavior rodlf Icatijon progran 
Willi SM^ucular gains recorded (Glynn and Hdlaughton, 1975)* This was a 
^l^engiihg use of two seemingly Jnco^patible theories * inforaation*processing 
M behavior Mdlf Icatlon. 



A fMoarch follow-up to «y first project was funded by the Maori Education 



foundation In 19^ to record the progress of Saeioan and Haorl urban children In 
tlieir first two years at school. In 1970 I was able to report on thlt to the ^ 
iMernetlonal Heading Association Ubr4d Congress in Sydney^ Another report of 



'Cfcle •study was recently publish^ in the Heading ^^^'^ (Clay, 1976). As 
■dbt Auckland schools are wultlractat any classroow application of wy Ideas 



nauld need research evidence fron ethnic groups. The results did not wdlfy 
$tm baafc theoretical scheM:| the ethnic differences found could be eiKplained 
. witktn Che general theory. 

1 • . . 

^ 4« imiCKriOM or TMEMY and RESCAKCH fW INSTMICTIONAL CIMIfSE 



I tmm teen wailing children succeed and fail In a quality teaching 

for 14 years. I have been searching for ways In idilch the learning 
•r Individual abtldran can be detacted and understood by busy teachers 
fMpa. An inttmt of the jMcardi pfogran Is that the reading procaea 
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CM b« described «s « Gooiplex set of hierarchical ly-organized behaviors 
acQulred over three to four years <of graduated practice. The challenge for 
the young InMture learner is honi to acquire the functional system of Inter- 
related behaviors and hc4 to elaborate then as aore difficult and more varied 
wrltten^Engllsh language styles are encountered. The learner must achieve 
this without ^knowing what Jies ahead of hl«. The teacher aust teach for this 
wlt>WkM% knowing the characteristics of a particular .leaener's system of 
behaviors. The reeding behaviors may be seen as the observable oi^twoes Of 
tiia ways In which the learner Is processing the Infornstlon he selectively 
attends to. Teachers ean observe the behaviors but their naive or tutored ^ ^ 
theories of reading account for the wiy they plan to develop these behaviors 
In their j^rograa. 

After the first descriptive research the need for change In theory and 
In prectice wes apparent. In sase areas. 

' !• lerly confusions 

Tlie first study underlined the lnvortance of the first year of 
ieetrvction and vivid iiiiisl^ions were provided of children becoming confused, 
'eatflblishing faulty habits, failing to make successful progressions. 

2* Hatters of orcanlxatlon 

it Also showed up matters related to school organisation such as teacheri 
witii large classes and no time for observation, children w(th 5. teachers In 
tfioir first year, failure to transmit appropriate Ififormatlon from teacher to 
teeriier after a change of class, of school or after the long vacation. 

}• Tedwiques for observing 

it provided uchnlques for the monitoring .of day*to*day progress on 
tiMtrona tasks and current reading Vooks (rather than tests) the results of 

r 
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liiidi mn rvllabfy Md validly r«lat«/7d^MC t«suUs (Clay 1972b). Thasa 
ana rafarrad to as runnlns racords and rasMbIa cha GooduM Nlscua Analysis 
tadMlquas. 

*. A OlaanostUvMct , 

It producad a sac of suVvay diacks which sight ba appllad at tha and 
of tha first yaar ^f lastmalM to catch. In a dlagnostlc.natl thosa chlldran 
mo warn sarlously confusad or vary«slow startars. (For ajw^l*; chM(S ara 
■ada on tha child's control of approprlata dfractlonal bahavlor «id on his 
aoncapts about print.) This was a chack on raading Itw known, and raading 
strato9las. aqployad. I.t was not an attai^pt to pradlct reading prograss frow 
aoft-fMlIng babavlors. It shooid load aaslly Into prograa changas (Clay IJfTlb). 

$♦ lnterriUtlna of cues 



«*ld» tnemd cha child's cransfonMilon of his pmchool hohwlors 
tots MTly rM^la^ MMvlors shOH.4 Vt0t dlraccloiMl bchMler, iMguag* cim* 
A ifrm ^ MMnliig). and visual cum usiMclally frou first lactars Mara 

••riy aids to ccrract raspoadlng but tho high pragrass child raadlly co^dinatad 
•fl thTM sourcas of cuas usiag aff Iclant cross-chacklng or conflnalag 
•«»»*^«««. It ChlsiatarrettftoBof ^uas Chat Iom pragrass chldlran find 
tflfnculc. (Saa Saccion 3 aa salf-corrMtion.) 

A ta If-laarovlnq svstau • ^ 

tolf-CM-raccloA and coaflnilng ch«d(s wara « slyial chat tha child ^s 
iUclag^aif»-«rea abra Chan «na saarea. that ha Mas attainting to 
a MMch. It Mas a gaad sign If ^rasant. avan If lahoirad aad fra^uattt. 
IC dlraccad tha cfelld's attaatlaa to 0m printad Mssaga preylding hia 
apparCMlcy ta laam cc Cha peiht idiara ha had aada an orror. Tha 
i*a did not talf -corraec uara dapanding an lass adafaata stratagias 
"** ^tcadfnf and aatarnal ^alnAircaMnt* 
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7. A bthavlor system 

III tht first two ye:ars of Instruction tho child learns Hcm to teach 
himolf to read, j^e learns 

the aspects of print to t^hich hgtj^%t attemf ^ 0.9. letters ordered withfh 

Mbrds. 

the aspects of oral language that can be related to print e.g. sound segments 

within words. 

the kinds of strategies that nalntaln fluency, e.g. aiklcipatlon of what could 

follow. 

the kinds of strategies that explore detail e.g. discrl«lnatlon between words. 

^ . that diffar by one letter. . 

the kinds of strategies that locreaso understanding e.g. phrasing^ and using 
\ « I ntarsantence 

relationships. 

the kinds of strategias that detact and oorract arror e.g. cross^relating 

language and visual 



(Iha mampias provided ara an Illustrative and notan fMhaustlw list.) 

Ma also iaarns how to relate new inforsiation to what he has alraady learned. 



la the prptess of iaaming how to learn ha Masters a reading vocabulary 
•f faalifar words » the sat of letters usad to racord language; and the sound 
Ofalwaiants of to—on spelling patterns ^and of single lettars. The first two 
yaara of instruction appear to ba critical for learning to read because this 
la tiia forwation stage of an efficient or Inefficient be^ior system (Clay 1972a). 

• * • 

%. liten the child falls 

M this. time we begi«l the production of our reading failures by allowing 
aaaa children to bui'lT^nefffcient systems of functioning, %dilch keep them 
arippiad in this procass throughout thair school careersTSAs older r€Md%r% 



tkay ara difficult to help bacauaa they ara habituated In thdr inefficiency. 



to tka tmnm mf the camij^r age» thay Imm baam paoRly progr^ 



childrM*i4)o fail at reading hava davaloped inefficient behavior 
reaponses for finding, using, checking inforniiCion aa they read. (Clay, 1^72 9. b 

111 INSTIUJCTiOr4 1965 * 1976 

?• TDMARDS IMSTHUCTiOriAL CHAflCE 

MaW any of theaa Ideas Infliienced Instructional change in Hew Zealand 
during the 1962*1976 period? The t-esearch program began Wtb the suspicion 
of tho central Department of EducarSon %#ho did not reply to my initial approach 
although permission to mrk In sc>^ls was granted locally. Ii^porunt factors 
operating through this period would be a) that there has been no financial 
s^rfport for Instructional change reseerch b) thet'^the traditional change 
procmeees lie In^g^s-roots consultations between teachers and curriculum 
tfeml^pmett off l^rs of the Department of Education, c) that[ publishers 
play m minimal role as free publlcatlona come from the Depertment d) that 
tiw ^lity of teaching Is good due to effective transmission of sicllls !n 
Me field by enperlenced teachers rather than to explicit pVeparatlon at 
Tmedimra College or by study of the lltmrature on reading e) the operation 
Is amell scale and <) the eentrallsed authphty promulgatms^guidellnes and 
jrtieir school Inspectors In the field expect* eooourage and promote teeeher 
Jmmematloii. During this perk ' the intamatlonal Raa^|ng Association has 

rapidly ^In New Zealand but would not have been an effective. force until 

\'. . . i ■ ■ 



010 I570«s. 



iM n^e/^to people at 



saveral lovels. A cdnmuni cation hierarchy 




I latamatlohal somloars with ^Marchars 

II Academics end rasearch popple 

Tltelaers pad advisors of teachers 

If Offaalsars of elassrocm caachers 
V ClasnfMm taacho/i^ 
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If I reported only to International resjearchars thera would be savaral steps 
In the chain of report^nd the Ideas mlght^var reach the classroom. Cnversely 
reports for teachers are unlikely to d#aM the critical appraisal from research 
paopla that was needed for theory' constructlcn. One could communicate with 
each of the above groups directly In a program of talks '^or remotely by writing 
or Indirectly by «#orklng with the next higher level and hoping for transmission 
doMnwards. 

X 

Contacts at Leval^i^with intemattonal researchers have been minimal: 
three ilU conferences (1968, 1970. 1975) and persc^r consul tat Ions with some 
readln9j researchers. Some articles on theoretical aspects of the work were 
pMbllshed In psychological Journals ^Ich reading people do not see. 



l(or InstructlOMl change In New Zealand i was interested In Levels 
IV« and V,./^eachers College lecturers, reading advisers, administrators 
anM class teachers. Acceptance or rejection o^ f'he Ideas by these people 
Mul4 be. on the basis of their practical value« Local Ideas are commonly 
tfleplaced by new Ideas from bbroad. 

flgST CONTACTS WD OROmiSATIOH.CHANiyS 

Oerlfig I96S-67 i spoke to three groups of orgao^rs In Auckland • 
Cte Ulemenury) Principals' /ttaocfatlon (Clay, 1^7) and two groups of those 



Im charge of junior classes, i stressed the need to organ lee so that teachers 
CMM set time aside for sensitive observation of %^t xhitdren were doing 
mi to maff the progressions over time that occurred in their own schools. 
Thle It easential \H any informal, non-prescriptive, or Indflvldual Ised program/ 
I thtiii this approach lielped to remove any threat of criticism at this point 
imt am anticipation of usable >esttlts was created. Somt new modes of 
•rfamlmlen have been tried and small new entrant classes ere considered 
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J. WIgtlCATiON 

i had • ciMr dlvltlcn In ay publication prdgran: research reports 
««oiild bo tubiilttod to recognised joureals, and coimunlcatlon Muld go out 
to toachors through their own periodicals and through books. The Ideas In 
oach of ^hese lines of conmnlcatlon iMre the saiae: It was only the nanner 
of ciTBinlritlnj the InfocMtion that ms different, ^dm the editors of 



loumale place strict constraints on authors as to the miner In teilch reports 

^ J 

ihould be aade those er^able the academic specialist to quickly review the 



irdi reported and wke a decision that It Is worth attending to or not« 
foTMl reports would be difficult for teachers to r^ If they ever 
ditwvermi then and. In particular, they would find It difficult to derive 
li^llcations and program suggestions fron thm. 

Hie first report of the study was published In ihe educators' louriwii 
(Cloyt isU) reaching Uveis ii and ill. In 1970 an article In the stalest 
|«ifuato eppoered In a freely distributed good quality publication by the 
lepor«Mt of Education, but It was edited first by a senior official, a«i 
tadlca^lon of OMCimiIng Oepartnenta I suspicion. Hy Ideas do not occur In 
■ipiriMnTif reports or publication until after «y books became available 
Is IJ72. A teachers* gulee to reading publlsned by the Oepartmn^of Education 
ta IJja hos little evidence of tho Influence of «y i^rk. There Is e ten year 
la^iiora fre« the rMoarch pilot study to extensive Infloence In the school 



f wee epfTMChed by o JNew Zealand publisher to write e book. This 

*, 

I M with torn pra^lM. ^iMd tam cr/rg. to fflii4 out iMac chtldrm 
iMM tfwy roai, wtMt *»f t»m scrongchs ontf woaknosMS of th.tr 
»lM fl«M tho pmnm thfr »^ ••••"S toujht «iid.r. It hm net ay 
tmim t> ifnuuni m kow rM4iiit tiiowN'to imtffit or to wrlu • oithod book 
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for tMChtrs as to »4iat they should do in reading althobgh mf research 

certatftly had Inpllcacions for Instructional chanoe. The request was that 

< 

l^ehoald Mrlu a book for pre-service training for teachers, (idilch Is not 
mlwrsity concern) because teachers In Zealand Mre reported to do 

very little professional reading. 1 tried to write a tekt eined at changing 

* 

eeae ^traditional ideas about the reading process in the first year of learning 
to read. For exawle; 



heading bdhavfor conceme all the things teachers have always 
thoeght It did - word knowledge* Meaning* story sense, word study 
efcllle. It also Includes directional behanrior, letter identities, 
pronounceable clusters, gfaawtlcal sense, fluent process iivj of cues, 
end error correction. Read rng Involves the use 'of Iteos of knowledge 



• to endltlpate-what can iiccur In neanlng and in language 

• to search for cues 

• to golf*oorrect - ^ 

• for fom Intuitive rules that take the cMd beyond what he already 



The good reader oanlpulates a network of langueiie, spatial, and 
vleunl perception coasv and categorlseS' these efficiently^, searchlrg 
for dissonant relations fnd best*flt solutions. Fan! liar responses 
•dllcb becfloa'habituol, require less and. less processing and allow * 
oCCentlen to reecli out toMtrds new Inforoatlon that was not previously 

■"'•^ (Cloy, IJTJa, IM) 



llkly the text would help teachers to be sensitive obeervers of the 
Altdion In their classes. It tfould documnt In an ejtpfcit account for 
mmm4 Inenperlenced teachers whet sensitive ejiperienced teachers alreedy 
all It oust bo tirltten In a way that teiuld connunicate to 
(Levels IV and V) iMid this oeant that It could not be an academic 
The soles to teachers rather than students have surprised the 
^^lAllelier; only one of town Teachen* Colleges had adopted the books as 
o taot>ut o4l use class sots In In-service training (Education 4, 1976) • 



. A teperato and linked publication destflbed the technlquas that had 
deelied for etoervatlon of reading behavior. Melghing ihe ttoe deaands 
It tho^adJuslMnu chlldran oust oako to school, end the evidence 
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of Mrly failure I recoimndsd chat^r•^ child's progress should b« checked 
OA hit sixth birthday* With sta^igared entry to school this was a feasible 
proposition. The 4la9nostlc survey ms written for teachers %4io were not 
peychostttrlclans. It Cfve sons guidance as to which children the teacher 
eliould select for assessment, how she should measura the accuracy with t^lch 
they read tnelr texts, noting self*correction. directional Movement, error 
tfpes, letter Identification confusions, concepts about print and writing 
vocabulary skills. These materials bocaM available In 1972. 

Comoents from reviewers point up the problems of communicating to 
Uvmis 11 -¥ with these books. (Freyberg, 1973; Ooake, 1973; toardsley, 
1973) M each values different espects of the publications, depending on 
^Chelr level of interest. 

r 

t 

I0« iWtKSIHyS ON OaSEWATlOW 

My comtmcta 19(5-70 were mostly through teacher-created groups, as 
film DepartaMt of Education remained mistrustful until about 1970. »y workfng 
4lrmetly with teachers who wore aagmr for Information I avoided the Oepartmental 
^efemcea and the cranslatlon- process, i was In direct coMunlcatlon with the 
prmctltloners which undoubtedly Influenced my messbges, ^ ^ 

iy 1973 ay kooks had been revloMd without the usual rejection of the 
gcidirlr but with the patronising assur^oce that Or. Clay^ teacher. 
I batam eo trmvml throu'^houc the ceuniry conducting workshops in t*^ 
ti^nlnfli of observation for Iflumatiomal Reading Association' groups. 

Hi • tMO hour workshop, which was usually l|»e limit of my availability 
I aiiprii two deliberate strateglas to break through^preconceptlons almt 
•Htfliif mA pMX\v*\w\^ abowt CMtlng. ClMtroo* Mpcrimc. «>4 yMft MOiiiln, 
«blMr«i iOM not ia^ly MyChlnt about accwrato tskMrwatloiial tklllf. In 
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fact It probably Impjies^a naive thtory which pra vent s accurata observation. 
I aaked for volunteers to read aloud to the group - but gave the rtad€r% a 
ifludfiy carbon, a badly^^prf^ted stencil, a Churchill speech In i.t.a., sonet? 
ipeclallsed sciertlCIc prose, and a newspaper- text upside-down. The 
par^fcipants eotrld^ obserye^ under these conditions the s*ame stpategies in 
tim reading process of titeir paers that chlf^ren show - self^correction, 
aoynd analysis, back* tracking, syllabic attack, context guessing and so on. 
When they accepted that anyofifi's reading behavior at tines involves these 
etraUgles they were rmmiy to observe then In chlldl'en. Teachers who assune 
ttet they know what chlldren^re dchg are not al%ays sensitive listeners. 
Step 2 In the workshop Mde the partlclpaiKs listen for ''reading behaviors" 
In, child readers without the support of text. Guided thus, they wre ready 
to Mva Into t;^lng observation records of children's reading following a 
tent m they listened and recorded, I wes training sensitive observers to 
mm tedwilques which began as research procedures for data collection, ^his 

lis is different fron Goodnan's training of analyses of wiscuas, I believe. 



Vm fnat productive application of ny research has been these procedures 
for ohsonrtng children^ < This Is an a«theoretical contribution because It 
pviprldes a technology idilch does not serve to teat hypotheses. These tebhnlques 
mm be used outside the young age range. In a pilot study of four different 
p r oi ra w a In Scotland In 1972*3 it was found that they translate outside of 
tfie Ite^ Zealand culture and the New Zealand reading prograsi. In the new 
iarty Reading Inservlce prograai to be smt toned later, this recording skill 
la n ap r a n nted'as a necessity if every teacher Is to becona a sensitive 
eb ea r va r» and two of-^ay articles, ofriglnally w;ltteb for a teachers* Journal 
mm Isawed to the teachers who are beWg train^ iirthe recording skills 
<CI«y 1970b, iSTOc). 
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II A OHE-YEAR STUDY CROUP 

CHirlng 1973 I Mt monthly with a spMlal group of Intorestod professionals. 
Tho OUt'rlct Psychologist assigned each of his 6 Internees to 6 Interested 
schools. The senior teaciier of Junior classes^ ran a program of early detection 
based on my books assisted with Inurpretatlon by the trainee psychologist, 
ye met monthly with the reading advisers as a group under the chairmanship of 
a teacher* and | t^as consulted to amplify or clarify my writing, from the 
■liMites of the meetings the following points can be made to Illustrate hm 
the teachers* questions changed during tte year. 



1. Oifcntlng to the new approach. 

Nov. 1972 - "Most queries %«ere concerned with adnlnrstration and the 
rteed to conform to the I' struct Ions. Is flexibility to 
be allowed and If so to what extent?" 

ThU presents the conflict between the accepted standardised test procedures 
entf the concept of sensitive observation. 



Z« Clarlfylno administration detal 



Is, and Intecpret 



re tat Ion points. 



' vilUr 1973 - **Several forms for recording the different tests were 

discussed ••• A working party on record forms was set up.'* 

•roK^ ■eetoers were new concerned with efficiency In edminlstratlon and reporting 
tack. to class teachers. ^ 

"fiyldellnes: Points of clarification noted so far" should 

ta recorded.** 

Itase referred to conceptual points In my books which were not understood by 
tta groMp* It may have been a matter of poor communication: it may heve 
been the Inevitable process of shlftlVig one's concepts to take In a new way 
of looking at things, The aopllcatlon of the techniques was sending the 
to the text for explanations of the behaviors observed^ 



3* iMlenalon of Insights within and beyond the t^lal schools 

AMfust 1973 - 'Topics discussed were a) assesoment tafore six years of ' 
age aid b) assessment of writing behavior.** 

Cm«p mefltars mrm confident with the rieding techniques as recof^nded. 
Ttay mm explorlng^ extensions of these Insights, and advising teachers In 
#ttar gctaols* 

%• flyttprlwe leads to understendlna 

1973 • *The laporUnce of class teachers (rather than supervisors) 
tfol«-q their own monitoring was stressed.** 

to contlder'that the techniques mrm valuable for undo/standing 
whet Mee to bo understood was not vertalised. 
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5» Back to techniques - Final Report 

Th« group wrote sone Su pplenentary Notes for Adril nisferfnn Or. Clay's 
BI«a"°Mc Survey an J stated that Che 6hiective of" thr7;;; .e tings >ias 
i!;!!!^ : '° I knowledge of the techniques and survey 

procedures. (Early Reading tvaluation Project. 1973). 



P«rh«ps ch« teachers Mho talked about procedures and materials we'rt 
shifting their understanding (see *. above) without articulating the xi«oretic«l 
•Sfuiiptlons upon which they based their new kinds of Judgements. That would be 
m opclnlsitc Interpretation of what occurred. 

' . ft * 

/ I 
. limf tcwhers became a resource group for Introducijig the research Ideas 
to others. Tha aasa with ^ich they generated creative ideas which differed 
■artwdly frcn alne and did not check with the theory was disconcerting. 

»i» W m-SCRVICE TRAIMItIC PROPOSAL . 

At ch« end of l!)72 an action research program In an Auckland school was 

MC up 

and the prevention of failure in relation to different ethnic, 
cultural and soclal> groupf.' 

A MM IntMVst In research by the Department of Education probably stenwd 
ffvm ttm social Ittut of •ctmlc oducacioMl problMt • 

A proposal was made to plan a prototype aultl-aedia Inservice resource 
CD r<r>«lucau most. If not all. Infant teachers In an area in iay. 12 months. 
A toaa coneisting of an Inspector, a reading adviser and a Teachers' College 
laeturer mbs formed to develop an In-service training program aNiltlously 
ilractod to massive 'retraining of teachers of first and sacond year children. 
Iho iNltlal proposal stated 

I 
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**Coiitlfiuous Monitoring of early behavior of Individual children 
In the earliest stages of readlpg, comblniA with sensitive, rapid 
feedback to classroooi programs Is perhaps the most linportant single 
iMiDvatlon re()ulred. Ue now possass the Instruments to set up such 
a aonltorlng system.. ' 

{Holdeway and fen ton » 1973). 



The program was rel^..sed In 1976 and 250 teachers began the course* 

In the evening newspaper the educiclon reporter s^ld 

* Frojeet CIIIC was set up In 1971 to find t|e best %<ays to prevent ' 
fellere during the early years of schooling* particularly In oultl' 
Oiftural classrooms and among groups of children whomad shown themselves 
to be at a disadvantage on entering scKool. 

The first step was to doc*jment luiowledge in this field in Auckland* 
wliefm considerable experience had bee^ gained in Inner-city schools and 
through the research of lUrle Clay* ndw head of education at Auckland 
ttmiverslty. Overseas material was also evaluated. 

Tliere followed trials of materials* and msthods In teaching reading. 

About 18 rnMths ago work began on planning ^vdK^ievelopIng an In* 
MTvlce course to enable the re-education of most infant teachers In the 
Auckland distrlcti within one to two years. / . 

The development team of an inspector of schools* a senior lecturer 
m Auckland Teachers' College* and a reaeMg m4^l%%r lUve been assisted 
ky em advisory coNmHttee of id that Includes teachers* psy^logists* 
umd apeclallst advisers* and 12 resource teachers. ^ ^ 

(Tlie Auckland Sur* Feb« 1976) 
And tm the alemwitary teachers* union Journal similar coMsnts appeared. 



Ike audlo*vleual course Is designed to stimulate professional 
tMaking and development and crucial featuras of Its structure are the 
fc1low»up.activltles by teachers In'their own ^ssrooms between each 



umlt» and the discussion with other teachers iom the same school who 
are also currently taking the units. 

* tweatually Uw course will ba available to all teachers. It will 
be re-located term-by-tena until alt Auckland teachers have had convenient 
arMaa ta It* Then It will move to rural centres within the Auckland 

Itldn district. Arrangem en ts are -being made for further copies of the 
to be duplicated and made available thaoughout Mew lMlm4. ^he 
Offered In lerp I will be ravlewed In the light of cu mei n ts from 
partlclRating teachers. (lletlonal Education* fab. 1976) 



^ fha Imdepandent avaluatlom of the first Intake paid f or by tha Oepartmant 
•r Hmcattom Is being eanducted by a teacher idio Is prpsentlng tl^ evaluation 
Ibr Ma Maatara matle of the University of Auckland under a s^4^ervlsor td« 
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hM IMC bMn Involved In ch« research prograa. There has been a rove from 
m attitude of cold suspicion on tl>e part of the Oepartinent of Education to 
ce-operatlon and professional trust. 

'3- REAOIU C IMSERVICE COURSE AND THEORETICAL RESEAIlCtI 

I Mould like to refer back to the Implications of theory and research 
oytllned earlier In Section 6. The first four poiats are covered In sow 
\urm the EKIC program. 



I. It Milt ctachcrt* acunciofi Cd araas of confusion for chlldran In chair 
MTly accoi^cs to road* 

p. 

a. It provides a flrst-cless, ceref&U^s«auenced training In aonltorlnt 
raadlng behavior. 

J. The iMt 3 units cover the dlafnostic or early detection survey after 
tfce Cim year of Instruction, adding recoonendatlons for intensified 
CMchIng effort to overcoae difficulties. 

». Concerning the Interrelating of cues, the points are aade In the following 



KMnlnt "rlMS frea synun. soMMtlcs and Intonation, 
k. •lr«etlonal conventions are arbitrary and Must be taught, 
c CMl4f«n should be able to predict on the basis of context. 

•MCence structure and letter detail. 
4, As children begin to re«l they should be encouraged to confirm 

or correct their <Mn responses by use of iwanlng. sentence 

•tructero and letter detail. 



of oolsslon are the lest three are s of lavllcacions - « self- 
I^KOvIng sysceo. en efficient behevlor systea. and why children develop 
tnofftclooc bekavler sysce« •* there Is llttis •ppllcaticm of such concepts 
III HM ilUC profreo. 
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MotlMr prablM occurs when what is known is used for excrapoUcion 
leyond Its linown limits. One unit in the EMC prosfran begins with a tape 
ef one of Mr original research children reading a Seuss book and Infers 
frwher fiw year old ski l^what^ th^ preschool learning of high progress 
children from and about books Mist be. Most of this is an extrapolation 
tho validity of which nignt be contested by a researcher. 

I*. OUT ill THE CULTURE 

lieve recently established an adult literacy service and it is 
necesMry to use the newspapers to call for volunteer tutors. An April 
cell drew the following hoedlines - 

••Sdwols Too Late with Hefltdlal Work" 

•Xlcy 1^1 literates Total Thousands'*. 
1 nae delighted to see the quiet tone of the second sub-editorial In the 
%mm edition. 

Tliere Is cause for continuing' concern in the reminder given by the 
Uerlien* Educational Association that thousands of young Aucklanders 
keee left school without the ability to read and write mII enough 
to eerve them in their adult life. 

The situation Is not new. Yet although much more Is kn9wi|>bout 
ceueee end remedies than in earlier years* the problem ilersists. 

It Mkes sense to concentrate whet special resources and 
meeletence are available in the early years of schooling, so that 
ailtdren do not lag further and further behind as they are socially 
^ premmtid up the school. tAuckAand Star. April 1976) 

If I Md mot know how ephemeral the newspaper's views on education were I 
gl^ 4arm to hope that they had become Informtd about the iKMrtance of 
«W MTty YMTS ei tdMollns. MMt CMS protohly shoM It chat tli* r.porc«r8 
mm to CMMlMttMi Mltti ftM atfvlsM^ in th. f Uld mIw mn .4opcin9 this focus. 
HmK MCMWk It a satUfactery coMMlcatlon syttw. 
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Hi - iNUWHAflCC 

15. ATPMI&AL 

ACtantion is ikm djrcctttf to tiM Mriy years of instruction. Book 
flM, th« iMMf»p«r roport. tho Early iteading inservico program support this. 

Uraanizationai shift^ arc ralativaiy aasy to fammen4 and achiav*. 
Tli^r can ba «M> nacMsary to attabiish cna fraMworli and suoport systaa 
Mitiiln lAid) instrwctionai changa can occur. 



lieation is tha rasaardiar's prabiaM. Ha cm write Ms idaas 
mi Cwwa ttw concepts translated dOM through th« hiararchy of oxperts. 
Imlmt intagrity at aach translation point. Or. ha can coMunlcata dirwctly 
M mtk l«Ml and still b« mt Kith saiactljw attantion on tha part of tha 
praetltionar toiiiat ha OMisidars tp ba rafavant avidante. 

All partlclpMts in reading instruetioi ha«« aystaytions about Mhat 
Ma rfsdiog process is. i have been able to stand euuida the tn-Mrvica 
/ mmm and look with Interest *t idiich ideas have bee» bulit into it. There 
M wiaea idier« I do not ha«« infbrytioo. These are the eraas where the 
«w ZMland teachers aialie ln(,.iti^udge«nts on the bast« of tnjj^ 
a^M-lenca in the field and froa thesa they ftnerate prograa ideas, i think 
Ito fMMTChar has CO look at such generated ideas wry carefully. On tha 
•M k«d Ihey can be inspirational if they stea fro« careful obtarvation 
m4 an sowtiaas the Ju^ing-off points for new qusscions in rasaarch. At 
atlwr tiaet one aaK fael that they are wiwarrantad e«tr«^latlons which 
aaaM prMly be disproved but one doesn't ha«e the inforwtion fron 

to hand M offer any evidtnco to Che contrary. Tha l$63 reading' 
Mklch had been generatod f rw grass roots was «ary successful and 
• toM fiMt ratpact far the pocoatlal of Now Zealand's particular brand 
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of CMChtr-comultaciofi for gmraclng Valuablo now Insights, but ay bosc 
fMOSos as a thoorisc do not always coinoido wit h tho guMsos of thosa who 
aro activa In tha flald« I m usual ly not praparad to taU tha Msttodologlcai 
loaps that thay taka. 1 wish to avaluata and rajact If nacassary. 



Tha rasaarchar quastlons, accapts Idaas on tha basis of avidanca and 
rajoats or rasarvas judgnent whara thara Is nana. Tha practltionar ravlsas 
profrM and procadoras, ra^as old rasoorcas, and fflls tha gaps In prolan 
practlcas with, a) bast goassas frcM accianilatad axparianca. b) naw Idaas 
prattlly pacUgad or axtanslvaly proclalMd or c) flvowrad hypothasas 
mtmtmA. Thus tha practltionar mist bridga tha knowladga gaps and act 
iAIla tha rasaarchar thinks of how tha Idaas could ba avalaatad. 



la a pfocasa as con^lax as raading dlffarant profasslorfsis (and also 
Its and raportars) aalia aasui^ptioas which ara not uarballsad and which 
Mdarsaood In intar^rofassloaal dialogua. Thasa ara tMo pocantlal 
of mmr In tha taachar*s assm^ptlons In a aoa-pras^lptlva prograa 
tfia raading procass. Firstly sha Is llbaly to aaitally pool or avaraga 
9m»mt of avidaaca la ordar to arrlira at a prograia daclslon. Sacondly 
My da this an the basis of aaparflclal ohsarvatlons. 



Is laaa llkaly to aaha graaa aaaraglag JadgaaMts about 
haa aha aarfca closaly with ladlvldual clilldraa Md/or If 
l^uaa for aaasltlua obs a r^lon, Uadar thasa clroMtancas 
Is llhalyta hcMga gaps la tha ai^ltloa cf thaory or aathod 
iaalghtfal aaau^pclaas aad ffawar aalva or aaparflclal anas. Tha 
of r osoa r ch paagrw mf load ta f lald-hypachaaaa af battar 
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NrlMps M can arriv* at a wtatheoretical concapt of inscruccidnal 
I. Any theorizing wc do oImmic laarnlng Co read has to account for th« 
ii^ortant f^t that Mcll-trainad teaciwrs teach at least 70 - bOt of children 
to read under a variety of theories, program or sequences of instruct^m. 
SlMC* the fomal aspects of direct instruction can differ aarkedly i can 
only drw 4mo conclusions. Children suppicMnt the prograe with their own 
efforts and teachers adapt to individuality H>re than any program 
dMcriptions iaply. If teachers under any instruction prograa are sensitive 
obMrvers of the children's progress Chen they are in a position to. notice 
aon and sore of Che behaviors thac conftni a valid theory, and/or chey 
an able Co rejacc notions that do not fit with th«nr careful observations. 
At tb« saiw tl«e their questions and their creative solutions will be subjected 
tm feedback froa cha csnciiiued micorlng. Taking observaclon records aay. 
lite $«lf-corrtaclon In early reeding, provide che ceacher wich a basis for 
bv Mif-lqproving cheory of InscmcClcn. 



A CMTrenc trend In K*« Imaland Is to we away froa proscribai-Mading 
touts tMTds aaxlM use of real su ry boolts as a basis for prograa. . The 
ticbMlogy of oonl Coring bocoaes useful for ooncrolling cask difflculcy. 
iolf-cerroccien boluvlor bocoats che boy Indlcacor under tueh a prograa 
Itat pragross Is sactsfaccoi/. and ruming rocurds provide the tochnoiogy 
•iff IMO teacher to obeerva progress en any selecclon of aaurlals. So Cho 
sMft froa basic texu could bocoae a posslbillcy with a alniaiM of risk 
micorlng cechniques ore available. The gaieric naCure of Cl« 
l«|lcal procoduros provides chis Insuri 



* ^ discussion and consul tec Ion rocwn In this accounc of 

■Mtroetional change. Talks, aorksheps. censulteClons with scudy grouos. 
*l«fM bab«eA dlfferont types of prefesslonals - t|(ese actlvicles soeae4. 
to M latent as the rasearcti and pebt leaden pregraas for achieving 
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iMtnictl^l chan^* In th# •valMtiaii study of thm lfi*Mrvlce tralnlfi^ 
ky • tMcter for « Nastor of Arts tf<sls m havo tlio acadMic objactlvlty 
owluatloM function baing apfllod nam to tha fn*sarvica prograa whicli arosa 

/ 

In a aajor sansa out of ttia tar liar prograa of ttia unl varsity. This saans 
to ka an afproprlata rola for tha univarslty to adopt* 

•la^^mctlon My ba Inharant In tha raspcctlva rolas of rasa^rchar and 
practltlonar. Kartiaps a oontlnaing dialogua batuaan ai^iarts %«ltH divarsa 
rolaa. In a roltiM ravlslon of both thaory and practica, cannot ba avoldad. 
It provldas a systM^of chocks balancas on tha axcassas and parcaptual 
prahlaas %t aach spaclallst. If thaory has any ovar-rlding status In this 
Infearchanya this ouf^t^to stas froM Its ftnarlc natura. Instructional 
fuaatlons and daclslons batwaan aifually aitractlva practical alumatluas 



■ay ba sluan dlractlon by sow priorltlas or ordaring statad In thaory. 

/ 



Vbara Is for na. frustration In tha thought that I bawa not coMuflcatad 
mm zi tha thaoratlcal concapta. That Is a task for tha futura. If taachars 
afta to fanarau Individual prograM to aaat particular naads. and If tha 
■actor of strJtaglas for procasalag infornatlan Is critical fpr som laamars 



than this MSt ba wrrttan dOM tn m *that aoablas taachars to gp MsHy 
frm bahaular slgrt^s, throu^ thaoratlcal constructs to prograa. By offiring 



ira tha aMna to sanaltlua obsarvatlon of chlldran*s roadlng bahavlor I 
hipo I haw not Mral^sOpanad a Pandora's bom pit craa^va taaching § laslcks, 
by raliaranca to thaory* 
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^ OPEN DISCUSSION OF CLAY PRESENTATION 



SQOIItE: How will whatever findings or iLSigbts that come out of research and 
developoient with respect to classroom practice be translated into a plan of 
action. Marie has reported on a fairly small, self-contained country , with a 

central administrator controlling decisions. That country has inspectors if I 

understand Marie's report — who pressure the teachers for innovation. At the same 
time, researchers have mounted a research study, ifhich the ministry is suspicious 
of « New Zealand has faceil all of the problems that we Xace but ours are on a 
raoh greater scale, bhat is the difference be'tween coomunicatiog to researchers 
and conunicating to teachers? How do we bring about change««through 
publications, through workshops? I don*t have any precise suggestiods^ but it 
aeems to me that given the terrific problem of trying to impact practice in a . 
anil country, we in the United States, who have the same problems as New 
Zmaland, are faced with a much greater challenge. 

Marie, I have not had the privilege of working in New Zealand, but I spent a 
mwber of weeks in Australia last spring. Perhaps New Zealanders don*t read and 
Atistrallana do, but I have never met so many classroom teachers in ^ this' country ^ 
or the U.K. quite so widely read as in Australia. I suspect this is true in New 
lan d as well, whether the teachers are applying the ideas or not. * * r 

I foimd teaohera in Australia who were acquainted with much of the reseArcb 
ttm thim country in psychology and reading and also reaearcli froa^'the U.K. They 
mare trying to integrate both bodies of research in Australia, and I suspect this/ 
la tma in New Zealand, too. I do think thb. teachers there—because of the^ 
dtatMca-^evaluata and^\ake idaas from American, &>itiah, and' Canadian 
pHtoUagtiona more really than we do in our own country. So I would Juat like to 
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question the coouBent you made about New Zealanderd not reading, because I think 
they are reading* 

But I would Just like to emphasize the problem you really put here, when it j 

- . i 

is applied to the United States: If you can't see, over a period of tiae, change 

/ 

brought about dramatically in a country like New Zealand, how are we going to <o 
it in a country like the United States? 

BiBTLETT: In your talk, you said that you relied primarily on print medLia and 
person«to*person contact with the teachers. Did you use any television at all? 

CUT: No. 

BlJtTLETT: Is there any reason? i 
CLAI: There is no educational television in New Zealand. 



BABTLETT: You said you had effective seans of teaching teachers to observe 
ohildrm.- What kinds of media did you use for that? 

» 

CaJkT: 1lMit*s In tfm lo-servioe program; they liav^ tapes, and slides. 
lAinjtR $ Tapes? Audiotapes? 

GLAIt AndlotapM and ■IMM. iud tMy graded it ao baautlfully. I thought the 
wmtfttftt rr I but i have to agree oow; it*s very good training. 



-1 

t I HQidyd bp very iiitM«mted to see if there is any way to extend tbe 
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cOfluiUDication rai^e by the use of television, perhaps audiotapes serve the same 
function • ' ^; 

CLAT: Wc;.., they are hoping to extend the range in another way. he have an 
•valuation study running on the first 250 teachers going through this training 
achene. Then, because it is very portable, they plan just to move it around the 
country as it*s needed. 

CUfflOURNE: Marie, you said that in one aspect of your work, you diverted frcm 

what ten Goodman was doing. Could you just be a little more explicit about that? 

« 

CLIX: Hell, what \By teachers do is take running records, which is very similir 
to taking a behavior record and analyzing it for miscues. fiut what I am 
Intarested in is that teachers become very sensitive to children's respqn^, to" 
all the things that are operating, even things like motor behavior and 
impulsiveness. The goal Is sensitive observation, not a mlscue analysis, 
although that can be part of the product. 

JACKSON: What interact ion_...si%uairibn is occurring during the sensitive 
obMTvatlon, and what kinds of recordkeeping devices or recording devices have 
you developed? How does the teacher conduct this interaction and observe and 
raoord? 

CLATs The teachers are being encouraged to set aside time from teaching every 
nov and again to sit down with the child, have him read to her the book that she 
tea prtparad him for. The teacher takes a behavioral record of everything the 
ohllt gay* and doaa, while reading the book. Then she tries to analyze the error 
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' behavior and to think why the child is responding in this particular way. So she 
takea a complete record of behavior, as the child reads the book for which he or 
she has been prepared. v.^ 

# 

JACKSON: How is that process different from your informal reading Inventory 
process? 

\ 

CLAY; Uell, we are talking about children who are at the very beginning, at what 
soae people would call prereading lev 1 would call this the level of early 
reading behaviors, ke are dealing* with large elenetits of motor behavior, which 
don*t come into an informal inventory. The direction in which the child is 
aoving across the print, and what he or she is attending to arf iBj>ortant. It is 
not a questioning session. The teacher must take a record of everything the 
child says and does. A month or three months later, she takes another record to 
Me bow the child's behavior has changed and in what ways it Improved. The 
ttacber can seef which children aren*t improving, by comparing these twp records. 

I 

ROSMEB: I am sure that you don*t mean recording everything the child says and 
does, because that aeema sort of mind boggling. lou do give teachers some 
guldeliri^:# for what they are to take into account. 

CLAT: It is not Just mind boggling; it is impossible to record everything. 
Tbert la a high-priority on all verbal behavior. Secondly, raphaais is placed on 
direotiooal bebafior, any signs of directional reaponding, and then any oommenta 
tliat the ehild makes, and anything the teacher can pick up about the child* i 
▼immal aettmins. 
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ROSNER: If two teachers observed a child, would there be a fair amount of 
-agreement in the two reports? 

CLAY: No, the records are very reliable, if we take an audiotape or a videotape, 
«nd get several people to score the record. We have also gotten :>ome 
longitudinal material, which I find quite exciting. It shows tjiat these 
behavioral records correlate highly with test records, and it looks as if we have 
sufficient reliability and validity to replace the actual testing procedure with 
these bebaviorax records on appropriate occasions. 

/ 

LIBESHAN: I understood you to say^^t^jat you don't give these people a theoretical 
background during your in-service training, t>6t you concentrate, instead, on 
thes# techniques. Was I wrong on that? ^ 

CUT: les, and nol I thought that we were giving them the understanding of the 
rstdlng process as we built in the techniques. But I have found, by reviewing 
written statosents, no evidence of theoretical undersUnding v>f the reading 
Mooass. 

lb 

LIBBBMAM: And bow do you explain that? 

CUT: The textbook Itself is oriented towards getting these ideas across. The 
twtbook has been bought and read and accepted enthusiastically. Still I find no 
avldanea of an understanding of the reading process. 

LUtMAH: What idaas ifduld you ^ve for explaining why this might be the case; 
liiat la happanliig there? 
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ClAii liell, ffrst, I think ih^t probably written statements are not a very good 
place to look for these thinfrs. Maybe one has to go out and question teachers. 
I aa not sure that some understanding of theory is not there; all I can say is I 
bare no evidence of it, I know that teachers focus on Ihe technique3 and 
procedures. Maybe they are selectively attending to those aspects and not really 
feeling a need to' understand ta^ pi/ocess. 

. LIBEIWAM: But how do they know what they are looking for, and why they ^re 
looking for it, if they don^t ha^e a theoretical framework? 

CLAY: Let me use as an example one typ^^^of^^^^ that puzzles^ me, 
self-correction behavior. 1 thought I was going to have difficulty in explaining 
this to teachers^ but I had no difficulty at all. As soon as I begar talking 
about It, the tea<!hers would say^ *Yes, I observed that in children; 1 know what 
you are talking stout.'' But they don*t seem to go beyond that and ask /the 
question:' What dees it mean when a child self -corrects? What is be doing? Inat 
is going on inside bis ^ *^ad? They don*t seem to bother about that kind of 
undarstan^ing . 

BBSNICI: Are you saying that there is not even an intuitive understanding on the 
part of >eac^ars— perhaps different from your own—that's guiding them, or that 
you can fiBd out about? 

^CLAX: Ho. I think I am interested now to go back and to try to find out if 
ttera is intuitiva understanding. It may come out in a questioning kind of 
iatanriaif; it is not likely to appear in a written statemant. 
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JACKSON: I am interested in your workshops and in-service training, which, I 
assume, are simulation activities. Has there been any follow-up of the teachers 
in the classroom, to note whether when teachers have learned new instructional 
behaviors through simulations, does that behavior change persist when they move 
into the regular classroom situatior^? In other words, does simulated learnings 
in a new temporary environment become a part of the teacher's permanent behavior 
pattern when she returns to the old environment? 

CLAY: Well, the techniques are for cybservation , and certainly they are being 
used all through the country. They are being encouraged and supported by the 
reading advisors. 



JACKSOh: ho, I meant that in terms of your research. Was your research extended 
past the simu^|a^iMon activity, into the actual classroom, to note whether when 
teachers have a learned behavior chain, that behavior chain actually occurs when 
they move into the classroom situation? 



CLAY: No. ke haven't done anything on teacher behavior. We have been liking 
at the children's behavior. 



WHITE: You mentioned that in the middle of your work. New Zealand shifted frcan 
the word approach to the book approach. You didn't tell us what the implications 
of that were, if any, for the work you did. 

(XAT: Fortunately, the behavior observation techniques, which had been worked 
out In the pilot study, transferred to the new system without any problem at all. 
Aa the task was simply to observe exactly what the child said and did, i% turned 
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out it didn*t matter that they shifted the program* I couid still observe 
txactly^ what the student did. 

HHITE: Did that change the nature of the problems that you started to see; did 
it change the way in which the teachers were behaving; make them more open to 
suggestion; because they had to change their methods? 

CLAI: In my paper, there is a small paragraph, which I didn*t read. It 
suggested that maybe making the shift would make teachers more open to 
discussion. But 1 don*t know the answer to that; it was only a question .| 

CAZDEM: I was struck by your terms self* improving system versus a self^limiting 
lXs£gL. They are really beautiful. 

If you were now going to design ^ research project to look at teacher 



behavior t wha^ are some of the things you think would be most importafat co look 
at? What things are likely to help children develop a self-improving systes 
rather than a self-limiting one? ( 



CLAI: An obvious thing to look at in a self-improving system is what the teacher 
does with aelf-correction. 



a oblld vbo makes an error spends a long time going back trying to work out what 
it is, and finally solve it« In the tjrpical olaaarooBt the child doesn't get 
tSm to do that« Before he has done it, aonebody has prompted him or helped hia 
in MM Myt or asked a qutation, and he hasn't been allowed to solve the problea 
for hiMelf . Om thing we have broi^ht out in the workshops is that i^ 




It can be ve^ difficult to make self-correction oecur. In self-correction « 
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aelf-correction is important in those early years, you have got to be patienx 
with it; how you handle it is very important. Regarding th^ self-limiting 
system, I think from the juncture, pitch, and stress study, we look very hard at 
children who were specializing in attention to letters and words and not using 
cuea from bigger expanses of language, because this is. what we found our poorer 
readers were doing. We would get two stresses per word from them, while we would 
get one per large phrase from the better readers. I find that it is very 
difficult to study teacher behavior, because it is so sequential. Every move the 
teacher makes depends on what the child has just done. Ihere are assumptions of 
what that means for the child. It is a very elusive thing to st6dy in detail. 

BESNICK: Are there stages during which, in your study, it would appear that 

* 

heavy attention to the word structure is facilitative rather than self-limiting? 

II: Yes. When the average school children are perhaps five-and-a-half, they 
re into books. The high progress children move sooner, and the low progress 
children^ take lon^ier. At this stage, as the children are^ trying to achieve a 
ooe*to-^e correspondence between what they are saying and what is there in the 
••ntencos of their text, they become very much word readers; they chop each word 
off with very felear juncture. At this stage, the attention to words is 
facilitative. We have been telling teachers that when the children are not 
rsally Wching word-by-tford, they will read fluently, 4s in their oral speech<^ 
Thay become word-by-word r. iders, as they begin to coordinate speech with print, 
teot thay have achieved this integratiolT> you should begin to encourage the 
pbraalng again, so that within two or three months, the good reader is again 
,«#liraaiQg, 
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RESNICK: So the teicher*s major problem would be to Judge when this word 
attentloD strategy had gone on too long and to determine whether it was going on 
too long because the children hadn't mastered it, or because they hadn't gotten 
the clue that they were supi>osed to do something else instead. 



CLAY: Exactly. It can becooe habituated. 

JOHNSON: Is there a standardized curriculm for spelling the written language or 
tiriting, and if so, do any self-corrections emerge as the child learns to write? 

CLiI: Yes. The complement of this whole program is that the children learn to 
vrite as soon as they come to school. In their books, they are starting with 
sentences and working down to letters. At the same tim^, they are writing 
letters, which they very soon build up into smell statements. There are two 
complementary processes going on the whole time. The writing is made up of 
creative, meaningful statements, about irtiat they have read. 
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PRESENT A nCN BY CAROL CHOMSKY 

RESAICK: Our next speaker is Carol Chooirky. The title of Carol's paper is 
Approaching Reading Through Invented Spellings.* 
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•ound: BOT boat. JMEZ Jlwlea. PEL feel. KAM ca«e, HCR tlgc^. \ Short voi/ela 
«n represented by the letter name which contains the closest sound: A [cyj 
for .J/J) bed. FMi fell; E liyl for FES fish. Fl.m Flipper; I lay] for GIT got. 
CLDC clock; 0 bwj for OL all. WTR water; 0 lyuwl for TUK took, LUKS looks, 
lyplcally L and R function syllabically with no vowel at all: GRL girl. fW 
fan. KLR color. Knsals before consonants are standardly omitted: WOT won't. 
tlKT plant, BOPY buaipy. ACRE angry. Utters are sofoecloes used according 
to tl«lr fuU na»e: YL while, R are. THAQ thank you. HHR nature, PPL people. 

Wiat is aose Interesting Is that different children Invent very mich 
the aaoe ayite. of spelling. Features that «ay appear to be idiosyncratic 
In one chUd's speUlng turn out on inspection to be coeiaon to all the cblldtM 
bglish contains soiae forty sounds but the alphabet provides only twenty-six 
•T^U. The chUdren all cope with this dlleena in ntch the saise way, con- 
blalng sounds into groups represented by a single letter. E.g.. the sounds 
C«y|, le] and {ae] are all wrltteln with the letter A, so that bait, bet and bat 
«ra «U speUad BAT. Other slollar vowel cooblnatioas are aade. Furthenaor* tl »' 
c^ldx^ faU to represent certain phonetic distinctions that they do have thm | 
•l»habet|« wana to represent, such as certain forw of nasality and volclag. 1 -% 
ft»f write KAT for both cat and can't , and use S for the plural urker in betk 
MfS and caba KABS. 

thm aigniflcaot thing ia the systewitlc nature of the spellings and the J 
nalfoxnity froa child to child. It Muld be an intellectual feat of seine neepa \ 
If the childvn nerely produced an accurate phonetic transcript tun of their 

j ^ 

Imwtm^ Aypamtly tbay do eveii better, dasslfyliig sounds into categor ca ^ 
•ffftdMtly on the baala of perceived similarities. Ihia Is a fairly sophia- 
tl«at«4 fora of Unguiatic abstraction. 

innn sanplaa of early nesaages will be of interest. R U^F fAre you deaf? 
l^«*«««Mim.CEV»ASA«>PE!lt II f yoa can open cans 1 will glvc^ou a c» epeaor], 
* $mi A4 Wy (Biasea, 1976); FES SOWEfCC EN WOODK fflsh swfenloK la water I. 
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